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THE ADIEU. 


There’s not a sound can chill the heart, 
And break the dreams, o’er which ’twill dwell, 
Can bid all joy and hope depart, 
Like that sad word, “ farewell !” 
When broken hopes expiring lie 
And faded is the magic spell, 
There’s not a tear can dim the eye, 
Like the one wrung by sad “ farewell !” 


When teaving childhood’s sunny home, 
Each flowery field, each blooming dell 
Ere wanderers on life’s path we roam, 
We look a last “farewell!” 
There’s not a sound can wring the heart, 
With sorrow, more than tongue can tell, 
When loving friends, forever part, 
Like that sad word, “ farewell !” 


Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL. 


NEGLECT OF SCHOOL DUTIES. 


‘ Write my composition for me, Ellen,’ 
said Jane Moorland, asshe and Ellen Fair- 
field sat together in their apartment, en- 
gaged in study. Ellen was good-natured, 
but she was likewise conscientious, and 
she answered. ‘If I do, Jane, you must tell 
Miss Shirley, for it is deceiving her to pass 
my composition off for your own.’ 

Jane colored with anger, and rising 
hastily to leave the room, said, in a very 
loud voice, just as the door shut violently 
upon her retreating figure, ‘Yes, that is 
like you; you want all the praise you can 
get—thank you, I will ask assistance from 
one more generously disposed.’ 

The violence with which she closed the 
door, caused it to retain the folds of her 
thin muslin dress, and a large rent was the 
consequence. This misfortune cooled her 
temper ; she looked appalled upon the rent; 
it wanted but twenty minutes of the time 
when the compositions of the first class 
were to be handed in for inspection, but 
now Ellen could prove the injustice of her 
friend’s taunt, and she quickly brought out 
her little neat basket, when in an incredi- 
ble short time, a neat darn occupied the 
place of the terrible gap. ‘Now,’ said the 
sweet, forgiving girl, ‘1 will begin your 








» composition for you, 
¥ as you have met with 
an unexpected delay ; 
but, dear Jane, how 
can you ever learn to 
compose if you never 
W otry ? 
; Jane, now that her 
} wish was accomplish- 
Hed, laughed at this 
em) speech, and called it a 
# text for a sermon.— 
me ‘ Now, if I were in 
m6 your place, Ellen, of 

rg course I should con- 
Sesiy sider it my duty to at- 
PPE tend to such things, 

| for you know your 
"I } father’s eye-sight is so 

MeL§ precarious, you will 
have to be eyes to 
him, and his health 
too, often obliging 
him to keep his bed, 
Mw you will have to dic- 
my tate, as well.’ 
fr ‘True,’ replied El- 
Fae len mournfully, ‘ with 
Rem such a prospect before 
me, it would be much 
more sinful in me to 
neglect this part of 
Wy) my education, but 
you, with healthy, ta- 
lented parents, and 
so many older brothers and sisters 
though you may never be compelled to 
give your assistance in writing, 1 should 
think you would like it for its own sake ; 
there is a pleasure in composition, believe 
me, and your papa writes such beautiful 
letters.’ 

The good sense of these remarks was 
lost upon the thoughtless Jane; the bur- 
den of her song was ever, ‘I hate letter 
writing, I hate compositions,’ and thus she 
taxed the time and talents of her friends, 
receiving the praise due to another, and 
learning lessons of deceit, by the nefarious 
practice of borrowing compositions. 

When the mid-summer vacation arrived, 
at which time Jane and Ellen had reached 
the age of seventeen, their parents deter- 
mined to remove them from school. ‘I 
must have my,Ellen at home,’ said old, 
blind, and widowered Mr. Fairfield, ‘she 
is such a comfort. I can let her leave me 
never again. God bless the dear, dutiful 
child ! 

‘We must keep Jane at home now, I 
think,’ said rich Mr. Moorland, to his 
dashing wife, ‘ she is seventeen, and surely 
knows enough by this time; she will bene- 
fit now, by access to my fine library, more 
than she will by a public school. She 
used to be a great reader, and she evident- 
ly has talent for composition, those three 
last were excellent; the one upon “ Dis- 
simulation” was splendid, Professor Bright 
could not have done better himself. I'm 
proud of my daughter; let’s have her 
home, a luminary to light our own house- 
hold. She is our youngest darling,’ and 
the eyes of the fond father filled with tears. 

Mr. Moorland had four daughters, one 
married, and three between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty one, also two sons, 
young mea of twenty three and five, who 
were studying, one for the law, another for 
a physician. The style in which the fami- 
ly had always lived, indicated wealth, the 
evidences of which were in all the domestic 
arrangements, from the well-ordered din- 
ner table, to the silver harness of the beau- 
tiful carriage horses. 

Old Mr. Fairfield lived in a little cottage 





in the outskirts of the town; he, his 
daughter, an old trusty house-keeper, a 
little orphan girl whom he had taken from 
motives of charity, and a gardener, consti- 
tuted the whole family. Ellen looked upon 
her little household with much interest, 
and felt as weighty a responsibility in its 
management, as the mistress of a score of 
servants. Pleasant to her was the task of 
making comfortable old Hittie the house- 
keeper, who had grown grey in her father’s 
service. Never was Ellen idle; when the 
bright morning sun had gilded the moun- 


tain tops, she was triumphantly putting’ 


the finishing stroke to some labor of love ; 
a manuscript of her father’s that had to be 
tediously copied, or a letter he wanted 
written and composed, or some sheets he 
required corrected, for he was a publisher 
of no little note at one time; disease had, 
however, long since prevented him from 
activity of mind or body, and but for his 
dutiful daughter, poverty would have fol- 
lowed disease. 

‘ Are you not tired, Ellen, writing, writ- 
ing, as you do?’ said Jane one morning, 
who had called at Fairfield cottage to see 
her friend. and watched her with a pitying 
eye, as she hurried over the blank paper, 
quickly filling it with her own bright ideas. 

‘I can never be tired, working for my 
poor dear afflicted father. Ah, Jane, he 
can hardly see the light of day, he is to be 
pitied; but I, Jane, I with my youth and 
health,’ and Ellen colored and stopped, 
sweet girl, she might have added, ‘my 
genius, and my love for literature,’ but she 
was modesty itself, and scarcely knew the 
cause. of her bright, exultant feelings. 

‘Well for you that you can afford to be 
idle,’ said Ellen playfully, as she shut the 
garden gate after her friend, and floated 
back up the steps like a sunbeam, to her 
old emp!oyments. 

‘Have you heard the news?” said old 
Hettie to her young mistress one morning, 
‘sad news of our neighbor, Miss Ellen.’— 
The young girl looked anxiously and won- 
deringly up, to hear that Mr. Moorland, 
her friend’s father, had fallen from his horse 
ata fox hunt, and was not expeeted to 
live. Ina moment Ellen’s little muslin 
sunbonnet was on, and she was at the door 
of the fine Moorland mansion, but she 
needed not to ask questions—bitter groans, 
tears, and cries of anguish were around; 
death, and sudden death had come! She 
ran to Jane’s room, and gave her simple, 
heart-felt sympathy, she could not offer 
consolation ! 

Day after day did Ellen visit the bereav- 
ed family, never seeing the mother; her 
grief was so frantic they feared for her rea- 
son. 

One morning, soon after the funeral, El- 
len was shocked at the exhibition of frantic 
grief in poor Jane. 

* Oh,’ she exclaimed, wringing her hands, 
‘ the doctor says mamma will never recover 
her reason, he fears—oh my friend, my 
friend—I have no father, no mother,— oh, 
my God, how dreadful!’ 

Poor Ellen! she knew not what to say ; 
she saw grief, deep, prostrating, heart-rend- 
ing grief, and none of the consolations to 
which under similar afflictions she could 
look! The world had been all to her 
friend, and the world could not help her 
now ! 

Weeks passed, but the reason of the once 
brilliant Mrs. Moorland remained a shat- 
tered wreck. The shock had been too sud- 
den, for her naturally excitable tempera- 
ment to bear; her health likewise failed ; 
she grew prematurely grey and old, and 
tottered across her chamber floor, with a 





wan and vacant smile, more dreadful far 
than tears! Business men waited in vain 
for a return of health and reason to enter 
upon matters ofsettlement. The two sons 
had some months before sailed for Calcutta 
in the East India service, and long consul- 
tations were held as to the proper course to 
pursue, for it was feared the affairs of the , 
deceased were ina lamentable condition, 
or ‘ will be,’ said some wise acre, ‘ unless a 
sensible member of the family take them in 
hand. Alas! all unable remained the 
stricken lady—the casket was there, but 
the jewel had fled, and even the casket was 
worn and faded. 

A gentleman called one morning and 
requested audience of the two older sis- 
ters; sadly puzzled were the ladies at the 
terms and papers he crowded before them. 
They had left school at a very early age; 
they had forgotten what little they did 
know; they would call Jane, she was fresh 
from school—she would write anything re- 
quired. The gentlemen bowed and wait- 
ed—poor Jane turned pale, and declared 
she knew nothing about business, and the 
agitation with which she listened to the 
learned man, scared away the little senses 
she had about her. The lawyer took his 
leave disgusted with the frivolity of women 
folks generally, whom he firnily believed 
to be all fools. 

A few days after this, Jane came weep- 
ing into her friend’s chamber. ‘Oh, El- 
len, Ellen, pray for me—pity me+what 
shallI do? Things are going to ruin; we 
shall be beggared—here have I all the 
writing of the family to do, and don’t 
know how to begin. Help me, teach me, 
—oh that I had taken your advice in our 
school-days !’ Tue EXILe. 


Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS. 
ISRAEL PUTNAM. 


Israel Putnam was born in Salem, Janu- 
ary, 1718, and was destined by his pa- 
rents to follow the peaceful occupation of 
a farmer, which he did until the Indian 
war broke out, when he gave up this busir 
ness and enlisted under Sir William John- 
son, who was to act against Crown Point. 
Putnam’s education was received wholly 
in the common schools, which at that time 
gave instructions only in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and he had therefore, to re- 
ly upon his own genius and force of cha- 
racter, to accomplish his success in life. 

He possessed a remarkably strong con- 
stitution, and excelled in all the athletic 
sports of youth. Very early in life he ex- 
hibited a resolute courage, which formed 
the most striking trait in his character.— 
When a little boy, on his first visit to Bos- 
ton, he flogged a lad twice his size and age, 
who insulted him because of-his rustic ap- 
pearance. When he was twenty years of 
age, he married a Miss Pope, of Salem, and 
removed to Pomfret, where he settled 
down, as he supposed, to the quiet life of 
a farmer. Here occurred his famous ad- 
venture with a she wolf, whom he followed 
into her den and shot by the light ofa 
blazing torch which he held in his hand. 
The animal had greatly exasperated him by 
killing seventy sheep and goats of his flock 
in a single night. 

When he was thirty-six years of age, his 
military career fairly commenced, and from 
his well known energy and courage, he re- 
ceived the command of a company. Now 
free scope was given to his energies. His. 
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company acted as rangers, and of course 
this made the life of Putnam one of con- 
stant activity and danger. Upon one oc- 
casion he was sent from Fort Edward with 
some light troops to reconnoitre Crown 
Point. He proceeded to within. a short 
distance of the fort, when fearful of being 
discovered, he concealed his men behind 
some bushes, and advanced with Major 
Rogers alone, towards the enemy. In 
making their investigations, however, they 
remained too long, for the sun rising flood- 
ed the fields with light, and soldiers were 
seen coming out of the fort. Of course the 
two officers were now obliged to remain 
concealed, and trust to good fortune to give 
them a chance to escape. After a couple 
of hours, a soldier stumbled upon Rogers, 
who lay concealed a short distance from 
Putnam, and immediately attacked him, 
calling upon his companions for help.— 
Putnam seeing the danger of his comrade, 
and fearing to fire lest he should bring 
numbers upon them, leaped from his place 
of concealment, and struck the Frenchman 
a blow with his gun, -which laid him dead 
at their feet. The two officers now took 
to their heels, and succeeded in reaching 
their party in safety. ; 

The next year he was stationed at Ticon- 
deroga, and being sent out on one occasion, 
to reconnoitre the enemy, he with a friend 
kept advancing, till they found themselves 
in the very heart of the enemy’s camp.— 
The two friends were discovered, and a 
hundyed muskets blazed on their path.— 
Putnam was ahead, and going at a tremen- 
dous rate, when he pitched head foremost 
into a clay pit, followed close by his friend. 
Finding himself overlaid by a strange man, 
Putnam was on the point of stabbing him, 
when Durkee spoke. At length coming 
upon a log, they resolved to wait behind it 
until morning. This was rather dry work, 
and Putnam thought a drink from his can- 
teen would be-agreeable, but much to his 
surprise, upon examination he found it en- 
tirely dry, as a bullet had gone through it, 
and let out its contents, and upon further 
examination, fourteen bullet holes were 
found through his blanket. How he escap- 
ed a wound is wonderful indeed, and “it 
seemed as if he bore a charmed life, which 
no amount of daring or exposure could en- 
danger.” 

The next year, 1757, he was raised to 

the rank of Major, and was engaged in that 
disastrous campaign in which Fort Wil- 
liam was surrendered, and the garrison 
massacred. He was continually giving 
striking exhibitions of his resolute and fear- 
less character. At one time he saved a 
magazine from being blown up,at,the most 
imminent dangerof his life. A single spark, 
and all would “have gone skyward to- 
gether,” but Putnam would not stir, and 
still kept pouring water over the burning 
mass, till after an hour and a half of the 
most exhausting toil, he succeeded in sub- 
duing the fire, and saving the magazine.— 
The soldiers gazed upon him with agtonish- 
ment, as he calmly stood amid fire and 
smoke, while three hundred barrels of 
powder were within a few feet of him. So 
great was the heat to which he had been 
exposed, that when he removed his water 
soaked mittens, the skin came off with 
them, and so burnt and blistered was his 
whole body, that he was an invalid for 
weeks. He was at Ticonderoga when two 
thousand men were left dead upon the field 
and helped to cover the retreat which fol- 
lowed. He was always so favored by “‘for- 
tune,” or we should rather say by the kind 
care of hf Heavenly Father, that no one 
thought of his being killed. 

The next summer after the expedition to 
Ticonderoga, while lying in his batteaux on 
the Hudson, he was suddenly surrounded 
by a party of Indians, There was no way 
of escape except by shooting the rapids of 
Fort Miller at the head of which he lay.— 
This seemed certain death, but to the 
astonishment of his friends, and the utter 
amazement of the Indians, he steered his 
frail craft safely through. Once, however, 
he was taken by the Indians, and would 
have been barnt but for the interference of 
a French officer, who scattered the fire- 
brands, and released him from his torture 
when he was nearly dead. Colonel Schuy- 
ler succeeded in effecting his release by ex- 
change at this time, and he returned home. 

In 1762, when war was declared between 
England and Spain, he accompanied the 
expedition fitted out at Portsmouth, to 
operate against Havanna, which was suc- 





cessful, but the ma melted away beneath 
the climate, so that few Americans reach- 
ed their homes. Putnam, however, re- 
turned in safety to mingle his name in ac- 
counts of a still more glorious struggle.— 
The next year he commanded a corps 0 

Connecticut men, in an expedition against 
the Indians. After this he returned to his 
farm with a reputation for daring intrepidi- 
ty and endurance beyond that of any of his 
contemporaries. 

Thus ended his long military career of 
ten years. Scarcely, however, had he set- 
tled down toa quiet life,-when our contro- 
versy with Englandcommenced. Putnam, 
with all his characteristic boldness and 
resolution, took sides with the colonists, 
and openly and energetivally denounced 
the aggressive acts of the British govern- 
ment. Identifying himself so openly with 
the cause of freedom, he carried great in- 
fluence with him, and all eyes were turned 
to him in case the quarrel came to blows. 
He declared the Stamp act to be a piece of 
tyranny he would not submit to a moment, 
and was on the committee appointed to 
confer with Governor Fitch about it. The 
governor inquired ‘‘ what he would do if 
the stamped paper was sent to him.”— 
** Lock it up,” said Putnam, “ and give us 
the key, we will take care of it.” ‘But 
suppose I should refuse you admission ?” 
said his excellency. ‘In five minutes your 
house would be levelled with the dust,” 
was the reply. EsTELLE. 

( To be continued.) 











Morality. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. CHAPMAN. 


The late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, 
mourned of many who will laugh at his wit 
no more, has left behind him a memory 
that will be transmitted through successive 
generations. His wit was equal to his 
skill. It was hard to say which did his 
patients the most good, and as he always 
gave his best of both at the same time, they 
probably helped each other. Just as it 
happened when one of his patients revolted 
at a monstrous dose of physic, and said : 
** Why, doctor, you don’t mean such a 
dose as this for a gentleman?” 

“Oh, no,” said the doctor, “it is for 
working men!” 

And.-a good laugh is often a¢ good as a 
medicine. With him the pleasantry was 
as certain as the opportunity. Even in 
extemis it would come out of him. He 
was walking in the streets, and a baker's 
cart, driven furiously, was about to run 
him down. The baker reined up suddenly, 
and just in time to spare the doctor, who 
instantly took off his hat, and bowing po- 
litely exclaimed, ‘‘ You are the best bred 
man in town.” 

At the great gathering in Philadelphia 
of the Medical Society of the United States, 
our literary and Distinguished Dr. Francis 
and Dr. Chapman met, as they had done a 
thousand times before, having been friends 
for half acentury. Ata large dinner-party 
a pompous little Dr. Mann, presuming that 
these gefitlemen were strangers, said to 
Dr. Francis, ‘‘ Let me introduce you to 
Dr. Chapman, the head of our profession in 
Philadelphia.”’” It was too much for Dr. 
Chapman, who retorted, ‘* Dr. Francis, let 
me introduce you to Dr. Mann, the tail of 
our profession in Philadelphia.” Little 
Mann left the lions alone after that. 

Very much against his will the Dr. was 
made a vestryman in his parish church, and_ 
one of his duties was to pass the plate for 
thecontribution at the morning service.— 
He presented it with great politeness and 
becoming gravity to the gentleman at the 
head of the pew nearest the chancel, who 
was not disposed to contribute. The faith- 
ful collector, nothing daunted, held the 
plate before him, and bowed, as ifhe would 
urge him to think the matter over, and 
give something, a little something, and re- 
fused to go on till he had seen his silver on 
the plate. Inthis way he proceeded down 
the aisle, victimizing every man till he 
came to the pew nearest the door, where 
sat an aged colored woman. To his sur- 
prise she laid down a piece of gold. “‘Dear 
me!” said the astonished Doctor, “ you 
must be a Guinea nigger.” They never 
troubled the doctor to go around with the 
plate after that. 

But we are telling too many good things 
of this good physician. A volume might 














any one who would take the trouble to 
gather up the trifles the doctor let fall in 
his public and private walks. One more, 
and we will leave him. ; 

Dr. Chapman was a delegate to the Con- 
vention of the Church, which was to hold 
its annual session at Pittsburg. Party- 
spirit ran high, and the members, both 
clerical and lay, being men with like pas- 
sions with other men, became more excit- 
ed and violent in word and tone than was, 
becoming so reverend and grave a body. 
When things had gone on at this rate for 
two days, and were nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, one of the most vene- 
rable members arose and said, that he 
thought these scenes were highly indeco- 
rous, especially as they were enacted in the 
presence of God, whose servants we all 
profess tobe. Dr. Chapman for the first 
time now stood up, and with a peculiar 
twisting of his words, and the profound at- 
tention of the whole convention, remarked : 
‘* Mr. President, I think so, too. It is too 
bad. The members ought not to go on so. 
But I do not feel the force of the last re- 
mark. The gentleman says, ‘we ought 
not to conduct ourselves in this manner in 
the presence of God;’ now, sir, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, He has not been in this 
place since we came together.” 

The rebuke was so pertinent, that priest 
and people felt it alike, and the business 
of the convention was conducted with de- 
corum to its close. ' 

The better half of Dr. Chapman’s happy 
hits were made in the social circles of 
which he was the life and soul, and they 
cannot be retailed without trenching on the 
confines of good fellowship, which ought to 
be sacred against intrusion. Perhaps we 
have erred on the wrong side in relating 
some of these. But they are good, never- 
theless.—[ Harper's Mag. 








Narrative. 


young people wretched and distressed. 
The Colonel and his soldiers gave them 
food and clothes, brought them to the 
town of Carlisle, and published in the 
Pennsylvania newspaper that all parents 
who had lost their children might come to 
this place, and in case of their finding 
them, they should be restored. Poor Re- 
gina’s sorrowing mother came, among 
many other bereaved parents, to Carlisle ; 
but, alas! her child had become a stranger 
to her. Regina had acquired the appear- 
ance and manner, as well as the language, 
of the natives. The poor mother went up 
and down amongst the young persons as- 
sembled, but by no effort could she disco- 
ver her daughter. She wept in bitter grief 
and disappointment. Colonel Bouquet 
said, “Do you recollect nothing by which 
your children might be discovered ?” She 
answered that she recollected nothing but 
a hymn which she used to sing to them, 
and which was as follows : 


“ Alone, yet not alone, am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear, 
I feel my Savior always nigh, 

He comes the weary hours to cheer. 
I am with Him, and He with me; 
Even here alone I cannot be.” 


The Colonel desired her to sing this 
hymh. Scarcely had the mother sung two 
lines of it, when Regina rushed from the 
crowd, and began to sing it also, and 
threw herself into her mother’s arms.— 
They both wept for joy, and the Colonel 
restored the daughter to her mother. But 
as there were no parents or friends in 
search ofthe other little girl, it is suppos- 
ed they were all murdered; and now the 
child clung to Regina, and would not let 
her go; and Regina’s mother, though very 
poor, took her home with her. Regina 
repeatedly asked after “ the’ book in which 
God speaks to us.” But her. mother did 
not possess a Bible; she had lost every- 
thing when the natives burnt her house. 











THE CAPTIVE AND HER HYMN. 


In the year 1754, a dreadful war broke 
out in Canada, between the Frenchand the 
English. The Indians took part with the 
French, and made excursions as far as 
Pennsylvania, where they plundered and 
burned all the houses they came to, and 
murdered the people. The following year 
they reached the dwelling of a poor family 
from Wirtemberg, while the wife and one 
of her sons were gone to a mill four miles 
distant to get some corn ground. ‘The 
husband, the eldest son, and two little 
girls, named Barbara and Regina, were at 
home. The tather and his son were in- 
stantly killed by the savages, but they car- 
ried the two little girls away into captivity, 
with a great many other children, who 
were taken in the same manner. They 
were led many miles through woods and 
thorny bushes, that nobody might follow 
them. In this condition they were brought 
to thy habitations of the Indians, who di- 
vided among themselves all the children 
whom they had taken captive. 

Barbara was at this time ten years old, 
and Regina nine. It was never known 
what became of Barbara; but Regina, with 
a little girl two years eld, whom she had 
never seen before, were given to an old 
widow, who treated them very cruelly.— 
In this melancholy state of slavery these 
children remained nine long years, till 
Regina reached the age of 19, and her lit- 
tle companion was 11 years old. While 
captives, their hearts seemed to have been 
drawn towards what was good. Regina 
continually repeated the verses from the 
Bible, and the hymns which she had learnt 
when at home, and she taught them to the 
little girl. They often used to cheer each 
other with one hymn from the hymn-book 
used at Hallé, in Germany :— 

* Alone, yet not alone, am I, 

Though in this solitude so drear.” 
They constantly hoped that the Lord Jesus 
would, sometime, bring them back to their 
Christian friends. 

In 1764, the hope of these children was 
realized. The merciful providence of God 
brought the English Colonel Bouquet to 
the place where they were {in captivity.— 
He conquered the Indians, and forced 
them to ask for peace. The first condition 
he made was, that they should resfore all 
the prisoners they had taken. Thus the 
two poor girls were released. More than 
400 captives were brought to Col. Bouquet. 





be made, and a rare one it would be, by 


It was an affecting sight to see so many 





Nursery. 





LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


The Rev. Dr. Payson, of Portland, was 
very fond of such children as were attrac- 
tive in their manners. He noticed and 
loved them. In a family which Dr. P. 

often visited, there resided a little girl, 6 
or 7 years of age. She was of a remarka- 
bly amiable temper, intelligent, and in all 

respects a very beautifulchild. There was 

that in her whole demeanor which had ir- 

resistibly attracted Dr. P.’s attention, and 

on his visit to the house, he often convers- 

ed with her. She was from Boston, and 
only resided for a few months in this fa- 
mily. Dr. Payson had been called there 
tosolemnize a marriage. After the cere- 
mony had been performed, he called little 
Mary to him, and asked her “if she were 
ever at a wedding before.” Receiving an 
answer in the negative, he asked her “if 
it seemed as she thought it would?” “No 
sir,” said she, “it was a great deal more 
solemn.” Having liberty to visit Dr. 
Payson at his lodgings, she one day called 
upon him. After she returned, some one 
in the family inquired of her, ‘* Well, Ma- 
ry, what did Mr. Payson say to you?”— 
“*O, he said—he said, ‘ here comes my lit- 
tle Mary; come and sit onmy knee.’ And 
he asked me, ‘ Mary, do you ever pray?’” 
Probably she answered no. ‘ Well, Mr. 
Payson said, although God is a great and 
glorious Being, yet He would hear my little 
prayers, and he said too, ‘I shall die, arf 
I expect to go to heaven, and whenI am 
there, I shall look round to see if little 
Mary is there; and how I shall feel if I 
should not see her there.’”” In less than 
a year after, little Mary left for her home. 
Sometime afterwards Dr. Payson was 
about to visit Boston, and calling,upon the 
family where he had‘seen his young friend, 
he remarked that he wished to go to Bos- 
ton, as much as anything, to see little Ma- 
ry P. This is one instance of the strength 
of his attachments, showing also that he 
had imbibed the spirit of Him, who said, 
“* suffer.little children to come unto me.” 


residing in one of our southern cities.— 
Should her eye ever rest upon these pages, 
she’may recognize herself as the original 
of this portrait, and she will suffer us to 
inquire’ whether “little Mary will, in very 
deed, meet the good Dr. Payson in heav- 
en?”’—[ Reminiscences of Dr. Payson. 








Little Mary P. is now a matronly lady, 
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Religion. 


—=— 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION, 


A pastor sat down by the side of a sick 
bed, not long ago, and opened the subject 
of personal religion. The patient—a lady 
of the most retiring and delicate spirit— 
seemed at once surprised and delighted 
with the questions which he asked, and at 
the freedom of communion which almost 
immediately resulted. At length she ask- 
ed with great earnestness, “ Why is it that 
Christians so seldom talk about these 
things? I have been a, professor of reli- 

ion these fifteen years, and never have I 
been spoken to about my religious feelings, 
by either friends or ministers, with but one 
exception !”” 

This fact corresponds with another re- 
cently seen among the items ofa religious 
newspaper ; viz., that a man who had been 
a parent for fifteen years, never knew the 
case of any minister holding a conversa- 
tion with any member of his family, direct- 
ly on the necessity of a change of heart.— 
This last statement seems almost incredi- 
ble; but we regret to set it down among 
the possibilities. ; 

In pleasing contrast with the foregoing 
facts, we lately heard of two heavenly- 
minded ladies who called ona friend, with- 
all the restraints of a ‘‘ reception-day,” and 
taking their turn with a numerous train of 
callers, who were yet so true ¢o their mas- 
ter, that they left in the house a most hal- 
lowed memory of their visit. Although 
the conversation, in the case of others, had 
taken the widest possible range outside the 
circle of practical religion, these ladies 
somehow succeeded, and apparently with- 
out design or consciousness of it, in bring- 
ing the minds of the little circle to the 
very foot of the cross. 

How rich the savor of such a conversa- 
tion! what healthful influences. must fol- 
low such disciples. Such visits will live 
in memory when hundreds of thoughtless 
interviews have been forgotten. 

But why should such cases be excep- 
tions? Will not they that love the Lord 
“speak often one to another ?”’ Can it be 
that the mouth should refuse to convey the 
abundance of the heart? Can true disci- 
ples journey together and their hearts not 
burn within them? What aday will that 
be for the church, which shall see many 
Christians of this stamp, whose conversa- 
tion is as becometh Godliness ; whose lips 
do honor to their heavenly hopes! What 
is there like truly religious conversation, 
to bind heart to heart—to excite self ex- 
amination—to overcome temptation—to 
cheer the pilgrimage—to communicate the 
sacred glow of piety—to hallow the fire- 
side, the parlor and the highway—and in 
short, at once to anticipate and prepare for 
the communion of the everlasting rest ? 

‘THe Brrp oF THE AIR. 
CN. Y. Obs. 


Benevolence. 
A GOOD SAMARITAN. 


A correspondent residing in Louisville, 
Kentucky, writes to us as follows: “ Per- 
mita constant reader of your excellent 
journal to communicate a small item to 
your well-stored columns, and one which I 
assure you, at the time it occurred, appear- 
edto meas very distinctly of a generous 
nature. A thinly and poorly clad little 
girl, apparently about six years of age, was 
vendinBher way from market with a bas- 
ket of beans. As she was passing along 
the street on which my office happens to 
bellocated, her basket—which was very 
old and dilapidated—gave way, and her 

ns rolled out on the pavement. She 

t her basket down, and commenced 
gathering up her lost treasures; but just 
fast as she would restore them to the 
casket would they again ooze out from 
‘te crannies, and again find their way to 
“e pavement. The poor child persisted 
in this useless labor for a long time, during 

hich hundreds of unsympathizing and un- 
ng people had passed her without no- 
‘te, although the poor little thing was 
obbing at her useless labor, as if her lit- 
ie heart would break. Not so, however, 

d-hearted physician of my acquaint- 
nee, who chanced to pass at the time.— 
tls quick eye, ever alive to perceive, and 
good heart always ready to respond to 
appeals to his better nature, at once 
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* 
comprehended the cause of the little one’s 
distress, and suggested the requisite assis- 
tance. Kindly approaching the friendless 
child, he soothed her by a few gentle and 
timely words, and taking a newspaper from 


his pocket, he spread it in-the bottom and. 


around the sides of the old basket, and 
getting on his knees on the pavement, with 
the child’s assistance, restored her beans 
to their now safe repository, and sent her 
on her way home, not only with her eyes 
dried of their tears, but with a living con- 
sciousness, ever after to be remembered, 
that the Bible story of the ‘‘ Good Samari- 
tan” was not alone traditional. This was 
a mere street occurrence, gentlemen, the 
like of which I would fain believe occurs 
hourly in our goodly city; but do you 
know that little act has caused me to think 
much more of that physician’s heart than 
had I seen his name paraded in the news- 
papers, set opposite to a thousand dollar 
subscription to some public charity?” 
Home Journal. 
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Parental. 








NAPOLEON AND THE SAILOR. 


Many years ago, a British sailor was 
taken prisoner at Boulogne by the French 
army. He was not, however, shut up be- 
tween four walls, but he was allowed his 
liberty and permitted to roam about on the 
shore as he pleased. I suppose it was 
thought that one man could not do any 
harm by himself. 

But the young sailor longed sadly to get 
back again to his country. He used to sit 
and envy the birds as he saw them winging 
their flight to dear old England; he wish- 
ed he could make his escape as easy as they 
did! , 

One morning he observed an empty 


hogshead come floating towards the shore. 


He eagerly seized it, and what do you 
think he did with it? Why he hid itin a 
cave, and worked there very hard, day af- 
ter day, making this old barrel into a boat ! 
At last after some fashion, he succeeded. 
But such a boat was perhaps never seen 
before. It was not fit to venture upon a 
pond in, and to think of crossing the deep, 
wide ocean in it! why, the idea was 
enough to make oneshudder. And yet so 
anxious was the sailor to reach his home, 
we he was actually going to put to sea in 
it! 

The French guard cafight him with it on 
the beach, and they laughed at him, and 
ridiculed him finely about his wretched 
looking boat. The story of this young 
sailor’s attempted escape in this- clumsy, 
dangerous manner, was so talked of, that 
presently it reached the.ears of Napoleon. 

Then Napoleon came and spoke to the 
sailor. ‘ Rash youth,’ he said, ‘ you must 
have had some strong motive to make you 
dream of crossing the channel in a thing 
formed of twigs andstaves. What wasit? 
tell me frankly.’ 

The sailor answered, ‘ I had such a great 
longing to see my mother! It is many 
years since we last met, and I wanted so 
much to see her once more!’ 

‘ And so you shall,’ answered Napoleon, 
quickly, ‘such a loving and brave son 
must have had a good mother.’ Then 
giving the sailor a piece of gold, he com- 
manded that he should be put on board a 
vessel sailing to old England, and carried 
back to his mative land. 

So the dutiful and affectionate young 
sailor was restored to his aged, widowed 
mother. They lived happily together, al- 
though they were very poor ; and the grate- 
ful sailor never parted with the coin which 
Napoleon had given him. 

Boys! do you love and honor your 
mother ? 


“WHAT IF IT SHOULD BE DARK THERE? 


‘Mother, let us all die together—you, 
papa, and I.’ 

‘Why, my child? Perhaps God will 
not want us to go together, to heaven.’ 

‘Mamma, what if it should be dark 
there, and I could not take hold of your or 
papa’s hand?” 

‘Jesus will take little children in his 
arms, if the grave is dark.’ 

*Yes, mamma, but if I should not be 
able to see you, and you should get lost. 
What if it'should be dark there ?’ 

So inquired my child,. once, in her trou- 
bled thoughts, following a fatiguing night’s 





journey. Often have I called to mind the 
inquiry. She knew she wasas safe as the 
life of her parents could make her, when 
with either of them. To her the long 
journey had been a maze of difficulty; the 
night at one time here amid hospitable 
friends—few of whom retain now of the 
olden time; and there of the coldness of 
the more inaccessible ; the davs of passing 
landscape and the night of tedious onward 
in the dark; and, at last, the clapping of 
her hands as she caught the sight of her 
home, the gate to the door-yard fence, and 
the green turf over which her feet had pat- 
ted in her pranks of play—all, had left an 
impression; together with a sense that un- 
less her parents’ love had kept her she 
would have been lost. So she reasoned 
that in the vague going somewhere in the 
journey of death, she would want some 
kind leading hand. And she could ima- 
gine no better way than for us all, mam- 
ma, papa, and herself, to die together, 
hand in hand—a little united family. She 
had heard of Jesus, but could not then feel 
his hand leading her thither in the intrica- 
cies of life, nor understand how he would 
surely take her by the hand in death. It 
was a little occurrence that brought tears 
in our eyes, while we explained, as best we 
could, Jesus and his love. 

Reader! I have called your attention to 
this incident in the life of my child, not 
that I expect you to feel what a parent 
only can feel when these inklings of the 
deeper mysteries are dawning on the open- 
ing mind of a child; but to ask you, what 
if when. you come to the hour of death, it 
should be dark to you?) Whatif you then 
put out your arms, and can feel no hand of 
a Savior holding on to yours, and leading 
you through? We have enough of the 
reason, the logic, the law, the literature, 
the “theology” of the Bibie. What. you 
and I want, my friends, is the sympathy of 
the Gospel. 

** What if it should be dark there,” and 
you have not Jesus to guide you and hold 
your hand, sinner ?—[ The Old Parsonage. 








Natural shistory. 
HOW TO MAKE A DONKEY CEASE BRAYING. 


In 1840, we were once making a jour- 
ney ina wagon in the province at Pekin. 
Our equipage was under the guidance of 
one of our catechists, an old schoolmaster, 
mounted on a magnificent ass, so full of 
ardor and agility, that the two mules that 
completed our team, had all the difficulty 
in the world to keep up with him. This 
ass, however, was so filled with the sense 
of his own, superiority, and so proud of it, 
that whenever he became aware of the 
presence of any of his brethren, let them 
be at ever so great a distance, he never 
failed to begin boasting of itin so loud and 
sonorous tones, that his folly became quite 
insupportable. When we got to an inn, 
instead of trying to rest himself, this inde- 
fatigable beast passed the whole night in 
practicing music; and there appeared to 
be something so peculiarly provoking in 
the tones of. his voice, that all the asses 
within hearing, influenced, it would seem, 
by the power of some magnetic fluid, were 
quite sure to respond in a magnificent bra- 
vura, so that altogether, it became impos- 
sible to close’ our eyes. 

One evening, when our catechist was 
vaunting the qualities of his ass, we could 
not help interrupting him. ‘ Your ass,’ 
said wé, ‘is anabominable brute. During 
the whole journey he has prevented our 
getting a wink of sleep.’ 

* Why did you not tell me before?’ said 
the catechist ; ‘I would soon have stopped 
his singing.’ 

As the ancient schoolmaster was some- 
what of a wag, and indulged occasionally 
in a small joke, we took little notice of his 
reply, but that night we slept soundly. 

‘Well, did the ass make a noise last 
night ?’ said he, when we metin the morn- 
ing. 

Tre not; at all events we did not 
hear him.’ 

‘No, no; I think not; I saw to that 
before I went to bed. You must have no- 
ticed,’ he continued, ‘that when an ass is 
going to bray, he always begins by raising 
his tail, and he keeps it extended horizon- 
tally as long as his song lasts. To ensure 
his silence, therefore, you have only to tie 
a large stone to his tail, so that he cannot 
raise it.’ 











We smiled, without reply, thinking this 
was another piece of pleasantry; but he 
cried, ‘Come now and see; you can easily 
convince yourselves.’ And accordingly 
we followed him to the court-yard, where 
we beheld, sure enough, the poor ass, with 
a large stone attached to his tail, and with 
the air of one having entirely lost his ac- 
customed spirits. His eyes were fixed on 
the ground, his ears hung down, his whole 
appearance denoting humility and dejec- 
tion. We felt quite compassionate towards 
him, and begged his master to untie the 
stone directly ; and, as soon as he felt his 
musical appendage at liberty, the creature 
raised, first his head, then his ears, then 
his tail, and at last began to bray with all 
his wonted enthusiasm.—[{ Huc’s Chinese 
Empire. 


Sabbath School. 














THE 8. S. MISSIONARY. 

The Sunday School Missionary work is 
alike adapted and successful in city and 
country. 

For instance, in one of the upper wards 
in this city in June last, there were met 
together 3 teachers and less than 40 scho- 
lars, disheartened—canvassing the ques- 
tion whether their little Sabbath School 
should be relinquished or sustained. Good 
counsels prevailed. With the addition of 
timely and active laborers, the aggressive 
work on the masses commenced in earnest 
in their neighborhood, and lo, behold the 
result. In less than nine months, more 
than 1,000 scholars, with teachers to in- 
struct them, had been gathered into that 
school, and now one church from them has 
been organized by Presbytery, and another 
church of a different denomination has 
been resolved upon by twenty-seven other 
members. 

Another Mission Sabbath School organ- 
ized in May last, has been so largely bles- 
sed with the converting grace of God, as to 
lay claim successfully on other Christian 
friends, for the purchase of lots and the 
erection of a mission chapel, large and com- 
modious, to meet their growing wants.— 
In like manner the progress of religion in 
the thousands of Western villages, and 
particularly such cities as Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Cleaveland and Detroit, would most 
strikingly illustrate the adaptedness and 
success of Sabbath Schools as the forerun- 
ner of every good Christian institution. I 
will take time to refer to but one way of 
illustration. In the month of June, 1847, 
a band of female teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Gov. Slade, en route West, stopped 
at Palmyra over the Sabbath to keep holy 
time. Of this number there was a young 
lady from New England, well educated, 
accomplished, and devotedly pious. As 
she continued her journey westward to- 
wards the setting sun; one after another of 
her companions dropped off at the places 
assigned to them, and she found herself 
alone on the banks of that father of waters 
the Mississippi, from whence she proceeded 
on her way northward as far as a steamer 
would convey her; she then seated herself 
in the bottom of a canoe, under a hot sum- 
mer’s sun, and with two Indian women as 
oarsmen, she continued her course onward 
weary miles to the little Indian village of 
St. Pauls, then containing about 200 in- 
habitants, mostly Indians. 

She obtained the rent of a part of an old 
blacksmith shop, in which she opened a 
Sabbath School on the Sabbath, and a day 
school during the week, with four Indian, 
three Canadian French, and two American 
children. For months no Christian hand 
was extended to aid her; for months no 
voice but hers wag heard to open and close 
her small but growing school with prayer ; 
for months no preacher’s voice was heard 
in the place to cheer this lone woman in 
her toil. Two years passed away, and she 
writes, ‘Lo, what hath God wrought! — 
Now we have three large and flourishing 
Sabbath Schools, which have already grown 
into three evangelical churches, just erect- 
ed, with excellent pastors, who every Sab- 
bath preach the Gospel to attentive congre- 
gations.” ’ : 

Ob, who can tell how important the in- 
fluence of this little: Sabbath School, and 
this single handed Christian woman, in 
stamping and fixing for all time the Chris- 
tian character of this growing city and ca- 
pital of the territory of Minnesota. That 
immense territory, four times as large as 
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the State of Ohio, from southeast to north- 
west, stretching over a distance of 672 
miles ; its centre being about 4,200 miles 
from each ocean. Hundreds of similar 
cases might be given illustrating the adapt- 
edness of the Sabbath School as a pioneer 
agency for the West.—[V. Y. Obs. 


ss Sitorial. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN. 
New Haven, March 15. 

Dear children :—I wonder if you all love mu- 
sic? Some of you do, I am sure, for your hap- 
py voices are heard early in the morning, sing- 
ing away with the birds, long before the rest 
of the family are up. I can fancy, even now, 
that I hear the musical voice of a blue-eyed 
boy, who has sung ever since he was a baby, 
and that was only five summers ago. Little 
Frank never said that he loved music ;:but if 
the soldiers went by, with their martial notes, 
he would march with all the dignity of a gene- 
ral about the room, keeping exact time to the 
music, and looking like a miniature hero, lead- 
ing his men to a glorious victory. Then, if the 
hand-organ played a merry tune, his little feet 
would not keep still, and, though he was quite 
ignorant of the waltze or the polka, he would 
quickly invent a dance which I liked a great 
deal better than either. It was charming to 
watch the change in his face, when the merry 
tune ceased, and some sad, plaintive air reach- 
ed his ear. Then those deep blue eyes of his 
would look deeper still, as if belonging to some 
stray child-angel, who had left his home in 
paradise, and heard voices calling him to return. 
If we could look in upon that blue-eyed boy 
now, I do not doubt we should find him in a 
pleasant room somewhere in the city of Boston, 
singing away at his play as merrily as ever, and 
you would not need to ask him if he loved music. 

But, when [ commenced this letter, it was to 
tell you something about rather a droll singing- 
school that I attended, the other day. The 
leader of the singing was a gentleman of the age 
of eight, and the scholars three ladies, the 
youngest of whom was only three, and the other 
two some years older. They all had books, for 
though the young lady of three years could not 
read a word, of course “she could not sing 
without a book.” The “selection” from which 
they sung, was that charming book for children, 
the “ Songs for little ones at home.” Their 
plan for conducting the singing-school was 
this. 
a hymn or song, in turn, beginning at the 
eldest; and the teacher should see if it would 
go tc any tune of his acquaintance. If it 
woulu, he was to set the tune; and they all were 
to sing it through. Now the tunes with which 
the teacher is acquainted, are not very numer- 
ous. He could sing “Auld Lang Syne,” 
“ Greenville,” “Hamburgh,” “ Happy Land,” 
and afew others; but he managed to make al- 
most every song “go” in some one of these 
tunes. Sometimes it was very funny to hear 
how they managed it. If the line of the poetry 
was too long, they would crowd all the little 
words together so fast that you could hardly 
hear them, and then, if the other line was too 
short, they would sing a few hum-hum-hums, 
at the end; and thus made it all right. Now 
all this went on beautifully with one exception. 
The smallest scholar wanted to sing very loud ; 
and, as she could not sing the words at all, and 
made all her tunes just as she fancied, the ef- 
fect was rather confusing to the older members, 
particularly to the teacher, who kept saying, 
“Sing softly,” “Sing in a whisper,” to his 
troublesome scholar. But notwithstanding this 
little annoyance, the “singing-school was con- 
tinued for more than an hour; much to the de- 
light of the children, and quite as much so to 
the amused listeners. 

Ifany of our young friends do not know what 
to dosome rainy day, we advise them to try a 
singing-school. : 











M. W. D. 
ce et wo 


From a young Correspondent. 
LET YOUR AIM BE HIGH. 


Several years since, there lived in one of our 
towns, a certain youth, whose persevering in- 
dustry attracted the attention of } his friends.— 
Being asked on one occasion, for what purpose 
he consumed his days and nights with labor, 
he replied, “ Sir, I intend to become ambassa- 
dor to the court of St. James.” This he kept 
constantly before him. In all his studies he 
had an object in view. When cares pressed 
with almost a crushing weight, and he was 


Each one of the scholars should choose: 





nearly ready to despair, this idea aroused his 
drooping faculties, and inspired him with new 
energy. Time passed steadily on; each day 
brought with it fresh postion. and experience. 

His determination seasoned with diligence, 
carried him through every — and he in- 
deed did at length become ambassador to the 
court of St. James. How, you may ask, did he 
become what he was? It was by placing some- 
thing before him in the distant future, and di- 
recting toward it toward it all his energies.— 
High aims are honorable, and should be culti- 
vated. It is true you may not always be able 
to attain the end of your desires, yet in the at- 
tempt you will raise yourself. The man who 
shot at the sun, did not indeed hit its surface, 
yet he came nearer than if he had fired on a 
parallel with the earth. Many seem to think 
that can they but keep up with their present 
condition, it will be sufficient; yet how foolish 
is this. Let them have high aims, and life will 
not appear like a weary journey ; and trials al- 
so will lose their acerbity. Even difficulties, 
which might otherwise beat down the soul, and- 
waste its energies, will often prove blessings. 
The mind delights in overcoming obstacles in 
meeting its one great purpose. 

Then let your aim be high; let some great 
object fire your whole being. Our country 
holds out a thousand situations which you 
might fill honorably Seek to be such, that the 
pregent generation, and all posterity will hold 
you in the sweetest remembrance. J. B. L. 





WASHINGTON’S GENERALS. 

So much interest has been felt by our Read- 
ers, in American History and Biography, as 
given in past Volumes of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, that we are encouraged to take one step 
further, in awakening a patriotic spirit in the 
rising generation. We therefore have com- 
menced this week, Biographical Sketches of 
the Generals who co-operated with the Great 
Washington in achieving our National Inde- 
pendence. We do not wish by this course to 
awaken a military spirit, but an American spirit, 
in preference to a fondness for everything 
foreign, which has been too prevalent of late 
years. Let us all love our own country so well 
as to cherish her principles, and her institutions 
as developed in our Constitution, and encourage 
her Manufactures and Agriculture, by giving 
them the preference to importations. 

——— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Castine, Me., April 25, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I enclose one dollar 
for the Ly ee the present year. Our chil- 
dren, from the oldest to the youngest, welcome 
its weekly visits as they would those of a dear 
friend, from whose society they expected enter- 
tainment and instruction—were all their young 
companions of this character, there would be no 
danger of the contagious influence of bad ex- 
ample. May that “Strong Arm” which has 
sustained you through the heat and burden of 
the day, still bear you up, “and when the sun 
sets and the laborers are dismissed,” may it still 
be the strength of _ heart and your portion 
forever. Respectfully yours, A. L. Lirtie. 

Orland, Me., April 30, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion. I like your 
paper very much, and hope to be able to take 
it for some time to come. I like Sallie Single’s 
writings very much, and hope to hear from her 
again. Yourstruly, Freeman S. Bowtey. 

Watertown, Mass., April 25, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear sir.—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar to pay for your interesting little paper, an- 
other year; it has truly been a pleasant Com- 


4 panion to me these seven years. 


Your young reader, Lizzie B.Tainter. 








Variety. 
CHRISTIANS IN GREENLAND. 


Christians in Greenland very seldom, if ever, 
absent themselves from public worship on ac- 
count of the weather. When it is so cold that 
their breath freezes and forms icicles on their 
faces, they yet golong distances, men, women, 
and children, through snow and ice, and storm, 
to the house of prayer. Some United States 
Christians, with the church in sight of their 
dwellings, will sit at home with their slippers 
on, and sleep, if there happens to be a dark sky 
ora few vagrant rain-drops dropping from a 
passing cloud. 








—o——— 


THE BIBLE WOULD NOT BURN. 


While Mr. Runemam was engaged in dis- 
tributing the Scriptures in the city of Syracuse, 
under the direction of the Onondaga County 
Bible Society, he gave a copy to a German re- 
siding in the city. Not long after receiving it, 
the man said that “he felt conscience bound to 
throw it into the fire, and burn it up.” But to 
use his own words, “He corfld not make it 
burn.” He took it out of the fire, therefore, in 
a singed state, and began to read it. In a lit- 
tle time he became deeply interested in its 
contents, and solicited the colporteur to give 








him the Bible entire. One was accordingly 
givento him. By means of it, it is hoped that 
he has become wise unto salvation. 
[Bible Society Record. 
—_——e———_ 
WHAT MUST I DO? 
What must I do with my hard heart? Take 
it to Christ. 
. None but a bath of blood divine 
Can melt the flint away. 


God, who does all things, by Jesus Christ says, 
“T will take away thy heart of stone, and I will 
give you a heart of flesh.” 

What must I do to rid myself of deadness in 
religion? Look to Christ. His doctrine, his 
example, his intercession, his power, his smile 
can awake the dead. He is our life. 

What must I do to be warm in prayer?— 
Pray until your heart is warm. To forsake 
your closet because you are not ina good frame, 
is to go away from the fire because you are 
cold.—[.4m. Mess. 


——— 


HONEST POLICY. 


A gentleman one day conversing with a 
watchmaker upon the dishonest practices of 
persons in his way of business, was thus ad- 
dressed by him: “Sir, I served my apprentice- 
ship with a man who did not fear God, and 
who, consequent!y, was not very scrupulous in 
the charges which he made to his customers.— 
He used frequently to call me a fool, and tell 
me 1 should die in a work-house, when, in his 
absence I used to make such charges as appear- 
ed to me fair and honest. In course of time I 
set up in business for myself, and have been so 
successful as never to have wanted a shilling; 
whilst my master, who used to reproach me for 
my honesty, became so reduced in circum- 
stances as to apply to me for a couple of gui- 
neas, and did at length himself die in a work- 
house.” 

—~»—_—_ 


TAKE WARNING. 


The Family Intelligencer, of Albany, N. Y., 
under date of March 24, makes the following 
announcement to its readers, witha hint added : 

“We have the past week learned several 
melancholy facts, which we will give. One of 
our subscribers has gone to State Prison for a 
term of years. Another, who has been a re- 
formed man, has, like the dog returned to his 
vomit, and become a loathsome drunkard. A 
third has come upon the town for support. We 
take these as exceptions to the moralizing and 
economizing influences of our paper, and we 
were not long without a good and substantial 
reason for their delinquencies. They had not 
paid for their paper! Let others learn by their 
untimely misfortune.” 

— 


TO APPRENTICES. 


The only way for a young man to prepare 
himself for usefulness, is to devote himself to 
study during the leisure hours. First, be in- 
dustrious in your business. Never complain 
that you are obliged to work; go to it with 
alacrity and cheerfulness, and it will become a 
habit that will make you respected by your 
employers and the community. Make it your 
business to see and promote his interest; by 
taking care of his, you will learn to take care 
of your own. Second, attend to your studies. 
Third, attend to your soul. ‘The voice of God 
is, “Those that honor me, I will honor.”— 
“ What is a man profited if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul.” 

ee 


TERRIER DOGS. 


Nearly every farmer keeps ofie or more dogs ; 
and many, permit me to say plainly, are mere 
curs of no value whatever. Nowa pure bred 
Terrier is more valuable upon a farmstead, for 
destroying rats and mice about the house and 
barn, than a dozen cats. I have kept a Terrier 
the past two years, and previous to that, my 
barn was overrun with rats—now they are rare- 
ly to be seen, or heard, upon my premises.— 
The Terrier is also goodas a watch-dog; 
quick to hear and give notiee of intruders, and 
a dog that thieves dread, as it is impossible to 
coax or wheedle him into silence. [Ohio Farmer. 


ae 
CLIPPINGS. 


Mauienant Passtons.—Beware of all the 
malignant passions. They are great foes to 
grace. Envy is devilish. Hatred is murderous. 
Wrath is cruel. Even peevishness destroys 
equanimity, and then connected thought is im- 
possible. God’s Spirit is a dove, not a_bird of 
prey. He flies from noise and strife. Hfe who 
ruleth not his own spirit will be ruled by an 
evil spirit. ; 

An Exrraorpinary Famity.—There is 
living within five miles of this city, a child that 
has a father and mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, great grandmother and great grandfath- 
er, at-great ndfather and great-great 
= mother, all living and in good health.— 

his is really an extraordinary family, embrac- 
ing five generations.—[ Chicago Journal. 


‘ Peter, what are you: doing to that boy ? said 
a schoolmaster to a pupil. ‘He wanted to know 
if you take ten from seventeen, how many will 
remain; so I took ten of his apples to show 
him, and‘now he wants I should give ’em back.’ 
‘Well, why don’t you do it? ‘Coz, sur, he’d 
Sorget how many is left.’ 


ee 


Poetry. 








————— 
THE CRADLE SONG OF THE POOR. 


Hush! I cannot bear to see thee 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain ; 
I have got no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain. 
When God sent thee first to bless me 
Proud and thankful too, wasI; 
Now, my darling, I, thy mother, 
Almost long to see thee die. 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary. 
God is good, but life is dreary, *’ 
J have watched thy beauty fading, 
And thy strength sink day by day; 
Soon, I know, will want and fever’ 
Take thy little life away. 
Famine makes thy father reckless, 
Hope has left both him and me; 
We could suffer all, my baby, , 
ee | we but . crust for thee, 
eep, my darling, thou art weary. 
God is good, but life is dreary." 


Better thou shouldst perish early, 
Starve so soon, my darling one, 
Than live to want, to sin, to struggle 
Vainly still, as I have done. ; 
Better that thy angel spirit 
With my joy, my peace, were flown, 
Ere thy heart grow cold and careless, ’ 
Reckless, hopeless, like my own, 
Sleep, my darling, thou art Weary; 
God is-good, but life is dreary, ©’ 
I am wasted, dear, with hunger, 
And my brainis all opprest, 
I have scarcely strength to press thee 
Wan and feeble, to my breast, 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 
Death will come to thee and me 
He will take us to his Heaven, , 
Where no want or pain can be, 
Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 
God is good, but life is dreary, : 


Such the plaint, that late and early 
Did we listen, we might hear, , 
Close beside us—but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear, 
Every heart, like God’s bright angel 
Can bid one such sorrow cease: 
God has glory when his children 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace! 
Listen, nearer, while she sings 
Sounds the fluttering of wings! 
S shietinbeieht aie 








I WAIT FOR THEE. 


The hearth is swept—the fire is bright, 


The kettle sings for thee ; 


The cloth is spread—the lamps are lich’ 
The hot cakes smoke in segllioe an 


And now I wait for thee. 


Come home, love, home, thy task is done; 


The clock ticks listingly, 


The blinds are shut, the curtains down, 
The warm chair to the fireside drawn, 


The boy is on my knee, 


Come home, love, home, his deep, fond ¢ 


Looks round him wistfully ; 


And when the whispering winds go by, 


As if thy welcome step were nigh, 
He crows exultingly. 


In vain—he finds the welcome vain; 
And turns his glance on mine, 

So earnestly, that yet again 

His form unto my heart I strain, 
That glance is so like thine. 


Thy task is done, we miss thee here; 
Where’er thy footsteps roam, 


No heart will spread such kindly cheer 


No beating heart, no list’nine ear 
Like these will weit thee Eine 

Aha, along the crisp walks fast, 
That well-known step doth come, 

The bolt is drawn—the gate is past, 

The babe is wild with joy at last, 
A thousand welcomes home. 

ER on 


A PRETTY THOUGHT. 
The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring; 
And ever upon old decay, 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks 
ugh showers the sunbeams f 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. 
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